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Phone Extensions 


David Almenas, Forest Technician 

7335 

Ron Bear, Forest Technician 

7335 

John Banks, DNR Director 

7330 

Rhonda Daigle, Water Quality 
Monitoring Program Coordinator 

732b 

Kristin Dilworth, Big Game 
Biologist 

7363 

Yvonne “Cookie” Francis, 

Administrative Assistant 

7331 

Tim Gould, Game Warden 
Supervisor 

7395 

Dan Kusnierz, Water Resources 
Program Manager 

7361 

Jason Mitchell, Water Resources 
Field Coordinator 

7381 

Jim Pardilla, Game Warden 

7392 

Ed Paul, Game Warden 

7392 

Jan Paul, Water Resources Field 
and Lab Technician 

7382 

Angie Reed, Water Resources 
Planner 

7360 

Russ Roy, Forest Manager 

7339 

Dennis Stevens, Forester 

7337 

Bill Thompson, Air Quality 

Program 

7340 

Binke Wang, G/S Specialist 

7341 

Water Resources Trainees 

7381 
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Hou {\re l^ewl&scurt T^eofle E^fosed 
to Crfr\taw\ir\ar\ts VA lher\ C orryir\$ Out 
Traditional T*roc~ticu es? 

ET/\ -fun^s fro^ject ( ■finally') to keif ar\su<?r 

tki S cyxestiors. 

T h e Penobscot Nation will be the beneficiary of a new EPA project to look at 
contaminant levels that tribal members are exposed to while carrying out subsistence 
and traditional cultural practices! After many attempts to seek adequate funding for this 
project, a patient and persistent group of federal and PIN scientists, were able to secure 
$100,000 from the EPA RARE (Regional Applied Research Effort) program. This will be 
added to other EPA funds that PIN DNR has secured. This collaborative project brings 
together several federal agency researchers and laboratories from EPA Office of 
Research and Development and USGS to study a serious problem facing the tribe. 

This RARE project will test levels of dioxin, furan, PCBs, and mercury found in several 
species of 

fish, 

snapping turtles, 
ducks, 
plants, and 
sediment 

collected throughout 
the Penobscot 
Reservation. “While 
we have carried out 
contaminant projects 
before, this project 
will look at species of 
importance to the 
tribe that we’ve 
never looked at or 
■ for which we have 
very small sample 
sizes. 

Data collected from 

Continued on next page 
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"I look forward to the tribe getting back 
into a process that will address some of 
the major pollution problems of our 
homeland. The Office of the Tribal Chief 
is committed to the continued clean up 
of our sacred river and will do everything 
we can to support this study" says Chief 
Kirk Francis. 


Below: A map of the six (6) different reaches of the Penobscot River to be sampled. One of the goals is to get five (5) different 
kinds offish from each reach. The target species of fish are bass, perch, pickerel, eels and bullhead. As with any real-world 
sampling, these goals may change according to how things go in the field. 


this project will ultimately help us begin to 
identify the risk that tribal members are exposed 
to while carrying out traditional practices and 
help us to clean up the river” says Dan Kusnierz, 
the Penobscot lead for the project. One big 
question we hope to answer is how much dioxin 
is accumulated in riverbed sediments. Sampling 
for the project is scheduled to take place in 
summer 2007 to fall 2008. 


Baby eels moving upstream 
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)e all contribute to global warming every day. The carbon dioxide you produce by driving your car and leaving the lights on adds 


up quickly. You may be surprised by how much C0 2 you are emitting each year. Calculate your personal impact and learn how you 
can take action to reduce or even eliminate your emissions of carbon dioxide. 


Go to the website for Al 
Gore’s recent documentary 
“An Inconvenient Truth” to 
use the calculator. These are 
the questions you will have to 
answer. You can learn how 
the total is calculated AND 
more about a non-profit called 
NativeEnergy. 


+ Reduce your impact with Native Energy! 

+ OFFSET AN AVERAGE HOME OR CAR NOW 


YOUR TOTAL: 0 

The national average is 7.5 tons per year. 

Your personal impact is: 

MUCH SMALLER THAN AVERAGE 



What state do you live in? select state 


How many people live in your household? 1 


NativeEnergy is a privately 
held Native American energy 
company. In August 2005, the 
Intertribal Council On Utility 
Policy (COUP) acquired a ma- 
jority ownership interest in 
NativeEnergy on behalf of its 
member tribes, marking an- 
other significant step in the 
Great Plains tribes’ historic 
effort to power America with 
Native wind. Learn more 
about COUP’s investment in 
NativeEnergy. 


The calculator needs this number to figure out your individual omissions of carbon dioxide for things like household 
energy use 

What kind of car do you drive? Leave blank if you don't have one 

YEAR: choose ▼ MAKE: | ▼ MODEL: jj 

How many miles do you drive every year? 0 

The average Amencan drives about 1 2,000 miles per year. 

How many flights do you take every year? SHORT: Q MEDIUM:: 0 

Leave blank if you don't take any flights (1.5 hours/300 miles) (2 5 hours/800 miles) 

Counl roundtrips as 2 flights. LONG:: n EXTENDED:: n 

(4-6 hours/2,500 miles) (8 hours/5,000 miles) 

What is your average monthly electric bill? choose ... » 

What % of your electricity comes from clean, renewable sources such as solar and wind? 0 % 

What is your average monthly natural gas bill? choose » 

Leave blank if you don't have one 1 — ■ — ' 


What is your average monthly heating oil bill? 

Leave blank if you don't have one 

What is your average monthly propane bill? 

Leave blank if you don't have one 


choose . 


NativeEnergy helps you help wnat lS y° ur avera 9 e monm, y nea,,n 9 011 Dlll/ choose 

build Native American, 
farmer-owned, community 
based renewable energy pro- 
jects that create social, eco- 
nomic, and environmental 
benefits. Native Americans 

and farmers traditionally care for and care about the environment because they are also very dependent on the gifts of the Earth 
for their survival. They are seeking a way to build their economies and their communities. This is one of the reasons we developed 
our novel approach to renewable energy; we want our business - our work - and so also our customers’ purchases, to make a 
real difference. 


Reduce or eliminate your global warming impact now with Native Energy 


+ HOW WAS IT CALCULATED? 



CARBON CALCULATOR and TAKE ACTION 
www.climatecrisis.net/takeaction/carboncalculator/ 
www.climatecrisis.net/takeaction/ 

NATIVEENERGY 

www.nativeenergy.com/ 
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Penobscot Indian Nation 
Department of Natural Resources 
www.penobscotnation.org/DNR/DNR I .htm 


Phone Extensions 

David Almenas, Forest Technician 

7335 

Ron Bear, Forest Technician 

7335 

John Banks, DNR Director 

7330 

Rhonda Daigle, Water Quality 
Monitoring Program Coordinator 

7326 

Kristin Dilworth, Big Game 
Biologist 

7363 

Yvonne “Cookie” Francis, 

Administrative Assistant 

7331 

Tim Gould, Game Warden 
Supervisor 

7395 

Dan Kusnierz, Water Resources 
Program Manager 

7361 

Jason Mitchell, Water Resources 
Field Coordinator 

7381 

Jim Pardilla, Game Warden 

7392 

Ed Paul, Game Warden 

7392 

Jan Paul, Water Resources Field 
and Lab Technician 

7382 

Angie Reed, Water Resources 
Planner 

7360 

Russ Roy, Forest Manager 

7339 

Dennis Stevens, Forester 

733 7 

Bill Thompson, Air Quality 

Program 

7340 

Binke Wang, G/S Specialist 

7341 

Water Resources Trainees 

7381 


What happens to old cell phones? 


y 


ell, if they 


aren’t recycled or 



reused they go directly into a 
landfill. Maybe a landfill near us 
or our families. And U.S. 
scientists have determined that 
they qualify as hazardous waste. 

It has been estimated that more 
than 700 million cell phones have 
been discarded or are awaiting 
disposal, with 130 million cell 
phones trashed during 2005 
alone. This means that an 
estimated 65,000 tons of 
electronic garbage was created in 2005. 


A report published in the April I issue of the journal Environmental Science & 
Technology showed that, after sitting in a landfill, the stuff coming out of these cell 
phones contains many things of concern. The contaminants that will need to be 
addressed include “not just lead, as the current wave of responses to European and 
Japanese regulations has shown, but also nickel, antimony and zinc, and, most 
importantly, copper content." (This information came from an online article at www.upi. 



The West Old T own Landfill seen from Route 43 on 4/25/07. continued on next page 
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com/NewsT racl</Science/2007/04/ 1 I /study_cell_phones_are_hazardous_waste) 


And this is just what happens at the end of the process! An essential coating for components of cell phones is tantalum - which 
comes from an ore called Coltan (columbite-tantalite). This ore is often found in the Congo in the middle of endangered gorilla 
and elephant habitats. These animals are being killed by rebel bands mining this ore. The United Nations has reported that in the 
past five years, the eastern lowland gorilla population in the Congo has declined 90%. (This information and its cited sources came 
from www.eco-cell.org/cellwaste.asp) 


WHAT V/E CAN PQ TO HELP SOLVE THIS PROBLEM 

Remember the order of the words we learned about garbage .... 

1. REDUCE 

2. REUSE 

3. RECYCLE 

The most effective measure is to REDUCE the number of phones we get - especially when thinking that it is a MUST to have the 
latest bells and whistles. The next best thing we can do is to REUSE old phones - buy a used phone that someone doesn’t want 
any more instead of getting a new one. Some people call this reupgrading - check out this site www.computerworld.com/action/ 
article.do?command=viewArticleBasic&articleld=90l728l&pageNumber=l and read the comments about the article for some 
other insightful suggestions for solutions to this problem. 


And lastly, if you are going to get rid of your old phone, 
consider RECYCLING it. There are quite a few ways to do 
this today. A not-for-profit service you can use is called 
“Recycle My Cell Phone” (recyclemycellphone.org/). This 
group will take ALL makes and models of cell phones, PDAs, 
and beepers whether they work or not! They also accept the 
chargers, batteries and accessories. 

You can choose the FREE method of sending your phone to 
them by going to this web site: 

recyclemycellphone.org/recycle.cfm 

Fill in the form and print out the POSTAGE-PAID label that 
you can just stick on the box you are using for shipping. You 
could also mail your phone directly to their recycler and help 
them reduce overhead costs. Their savings are used to 
promote the campaign and reach more people. Just send 
your phone to: 

Recycle My Cell Phone/Collective Good 
4508 Bibb Blvd., Suite B-IO 
Tucker, GA 30084 


SPREAD THE WORD! 

St NO AN ECARO 


pa A PROJECT OF EARTHWORK! 


Don't Trash Your Cell Phone -- Recycle It! 

Help Keep toxic metals out of the environment with the Recycle My Cell Phone campaign. 



Celebrate Earth Day by hosting a cellphone collection in your community 

Cell phones contain toxic metals that can pollute the environment and threaten human health. When recycled 
responsibly, the metals can be put back into circulation, decreasing the need for new metal mining. 

Help us make a difference this Earth Week (April 1 6-22) by setting up a responsible cell phone recycling 
program in your community orworkplace. It's free, easy and a great fundraiser for your favorite charity! 

In Washington, D.C., Recycle My Cell Phone is participating in the citywide GreenDC Week. Stop by and visit 
us if you are in the area. 

Make Earth Day every day! You can recycle your old cell phone for free from the comfort of your own home 
today. 


® RECYCLE MY PHONE © BECOME A PARTNER Q WHY RECYCLE © ABODE US 


Another FREE program was just started by 
Nokia. The Nokia program also takes ALL 
brands of phones. Go to this web site: 

www.nokiausa.com/recycle 

Fill in the form and print out the POSTAGE- 
PAID label that you can just stick on the box 
you are using for shipping. 


Nokia is committed to the environment. Rethink what happens to your old phone. Don't throw your old 
phone in the trash. Be gentle on the environment and let Nokia recycle it in a way that conserves our 
natural resources at no charge to you. Recycle your old phone today. 


Follow these simple 
steps to recycle your 



Go to www.epa.gov/epaoswer/education/pdfs/life-cell.pdf to get the full version of the picture 

on the NEXT PAGE [ 




Mate ia 

Extraction 


Materials 

processing 


Today» wore than 
1.2 billion ce|| phones 
are in u$e worldwide. 


Manufacturing 


Transportation 


Between 1999 and 2003 , 

2.5 Million phone$ were 
collected to be recycled or 
reused) accounting for |eS$ than 
1 percent of the Millions of 
phones retired or discarded 
each year. 


Cell phones consist of nine basic parts 
each of which has its own life cycle: 

Circuit board/printed wiring board 
Liquid crystal display (LCD) 

Battery 

Antenna 


Keypad 
Microphone 
Speaker 
Plastic casing 

Accessories (such as adapters, headsets, 
carrying cases, and decorative face plates) 
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Rabies Advisory for Indian Island 

Recently, a raccoon shot by the Police Department on Indian Island tested positive for rabies. This is not surprising as 
rabies is quickly moving north, however it is concerning as Indian Island is a highly populated community. I will be working closely 
with both the Warden and Police Departments to ensure that any suspicious animal is euthanized and tested for the disease. We 
will be erring on the side of caution, so please report any animal that exhibits strange symptoms. 

Symptoms include: 

• stumbling or erratic walking 

• confusion 

• loss of fear to humans 

• extreme salivation or “frothing” 

• aggressive behavior when un-provoked 

In the United States, raccoons and skunks spread most of the reported rabies cases however, bats, foxes, and coyotes are 
also transmitters of the virus. All of these animals are nocturnal, so seeing a raccoon or skunk on your property late in the evening 
or very early in the morning is NOT cause for concern unless the animal is displaying some of the symptoms mentioned above. 
People are almost always exposed to rabies through the bite of an infected animal. People may also be exposed if saliva from an 
infected animal gets into an open wound, eyes, nose, or mouth. Fortunately, there is a safe, effective, post-exposure treatment for 
rabies. However, left untreated, rabies is fatal. 


Protect Yourself From Rabies 

• Do not touch or pick up wild animals or stray domestic animals. 

• Properly vaccinate all family pets against rabies. 

• Report strangely acting animals to the Penobscot Nation Police Department. 

• Remove trash and secure garbage cans. 

• Do not leave pet food outside, or feed wild animals. They fight over the food, and therefore 
spread the disease from one animal to another. 

• Keep family pets indoors at night. During the day, do not let them roam. 


If You Are Bitten 


• Wash the bite with soap and water for 5 minutes. 

• Immediately report the bite to your doctor and your local health officer. 

• Call the PIN Police Department. 


To report a suspicious animal please call either of these numbers. 

PIN Police Dispatch: 817-5358 
PIN Biologist Kristin Dilworth: 817-7363 


Rabies Advisory for Indian Island 
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Penobscot Indian Nation 
Department of Natural Resources 
www.penobscotnation.org/DNR/DNRI .htm 

Phone Extensions 

David Almenas, Forest Technician 7335 

Ron Bear, Forest Technician 7335 

John Banks, DNR Director 7330 

Rhonda Daigle, Water Quality 7326 

Monitoring Program Coordinator 

Kristin Dilworth, Big Game 7363 

Biologist 

Yvonne “Cookie” Francis, 7331 

Administrative Assistant 

Tim Gould, Game Warden 7395 

Supervisor 

Dan Kusnierz, Water Resources 7361 

Program Manager 

Jason Mitchell, Water Resources 7381 

Field Coordinator 

Jim Pardilla, Game Warden 7392 

Ed Paul, Game Warden 7392 

Jan Paul, Water Resources Field 7382 

and Lab Technician 

Angie Reed, Water Resources 7360 

Planner 

Russ Roy , Forest Manager 7339 

Dennis Stevens, Forester 7337 

Bill Thompson, Air Quality 7340 

Program 

Binke Wang , GIS Specialist 7341 

Water Resources Trainees 738 1 



JOIN IS 1C LEaF-W MCF-E APCUl 
CHW) MIC WASTING 171SEASE ANI7 
AVIAN IWftDEWZA 


Ihe Department of Natural Resources is once again hosting CWD training 
for DNR and Public Safety employees. We are also opening it up to the 
community if any hunters, guides, or tribal members are interested in the 
process we use at DNR to ensure the health of moose and deer on PIN 
land! 

WHEN: Monday, August 13th 

WHERE: Nick Sapiel building 
Starts at 8:00 am and will last most of the day 


-> LUNCH WILL BE PROVIDED <- 


Anyone interested in participating is welcome to stay for both training 
sessions or one or the other, whichever they prefer. 

Training agendas are as follows: 

Chronic Wasting Disease Program (CWD): 


Phase I CWD training consists of a power point presentation that 
summarizes CWD parameters such as epidemiology, ecology, biology, 
available management control methods, human dimensions, 
environmental contamination, disposal and disinfection, surveillance, 
diagnostics, and disease response planning. Phase I takes about one hour 
to complete. 

Phase II training consists of a laboratory session for protocol on dissection, 
sample extraction and sample submission. Participants are shown how to 
access, remove, and preserve the obex and retropharyngeal lymph nodes 
from a cervid carcass. Phase II takes about one hour to complete. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from previous page) 


Avian Influenza (Al): 

Phase I Al training consists of a power point presentation that summarizes avian influenza parameters such as 
epidemiology, ecology, biology, available management control methods, human dimensions, environmental 
contamination, disposal and disinfection, surveillance, diagnostics, and disease response planning. Training takes about 
one hour to complete. 

Phase II training consists of a laboratory session for protocol on extracting and submitting cloacal samples from live birds 
as well as cloacal and tracheal samples from dead birds. Phase II takes about one hour to complete. 

Please contact Kristin Peet, DNR Wildlife Biologist at 817-7363 if you have any 

questions. We hope to see you there! 



fmofecd KUlion Em KridiH feA 


Many tribal members have been asking how the tribe’s eagle is 
fairing at Avian Haven Rehabilitation Center in Freedom. I 
recently had the chance to visit the bird and see its new “condo” 
that was designed and built by Terry Heitz (see below). Avian 
Haven has gone above and beyond in their care for the tribe’s 
eagle (which is still unnamed if anyone has any ideas)! The eagle 
cannot be rehabilitated due to a permanent wing injury. Normally, 
a bird in his condition would be put to sleep; however Mark and 
Diane understood the significant spiritual importance of this bird 
to the tribe and have taken extraordinary measures to ensure the 
bird has a comfortable home at Avian Haven. Not only does he 
have a home, but he has a job! Being that he is a very wild eagle, 
he has become an excellent role model for young eagles that are 
taken in by Avian Haven and need to be “taught” how to be a grown up eagle. “By watching the adult eagle young birds learn 
manners,” Diane told me. This step is integral in a successful release back into the wild, which is the ultimate goal for the juvenile 
eagles. 




Avian Haven is solely run by volunteers, and help from tribal members would be greatly appreciated! Volunteer drivers are often 

needed to “shuttle” an injured bird down to 
Avian Haven. They also need people who 
are willing to clean the eagle’s cage on a 
regular basis. This is an excellent 
opportunity for the Penobscot Nation to 
show their thanks for all the hard work Mark 
and Diane have put into the care of the 
tribe’s eagle. Volunteers must be at least 18 
years of age. 


If you are interested in volunteering or 
have any further questions, please call: 


Kristin Peet, DNR Biologist 
at 8 1 7-7363 
OR 

Avian Haven at 382-6761 
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Penobscot Indian Nation 
Department of Natural Resources 
www.penobscotnation.org/DNR/DNR I .htm 


Phone Extensions 


David Almenas, Forest Technician 

7335 

Ron Bear, Forest Technician 

7335 

John Banks, DNR Director 

7330 

Rhonda Daigle, Water Quality 
Monitoring Program Coordinator 

7326 

Kristin Dilworth, Big Game 
Biologist 

7363 

Yvonne “Cookie” Francis, 

Administrative Assistant 

7331 

Tim Gould, Game Warden 
Supervisor 

73 95 

Dan Kusnierz, Water Resources 
Program Manager 

7361 

Jason Mitchell, Water Resources 
Field Coordinator 

7381 

Ed Paul, Game Warden 

7392 

Jan Paul, Water Resources Field 
and Lab Technician 

7382 

Angie Reed, Water Resources 
Planner 

7360 

Russ Roy, Forest Manager 

7339 

Jason Sockbeson, Water 

Resources Trainee 

7381 

Dennis Stevens, Forester 

7337 

Bill Thompson, Air Quality 

Program 

7340 


PENOBSCOT RIVER SAFE 
TO SWIM IN AGAIN! 

TESTS SHOW NO CYANOBACTERIA 
TOXINS PRESENT 


WHAT HAS BEEN HAPPENING? 

You have probably seen the many newspaper articles that have come out 
in the papers recently about the swimming advisory we posted for 
Penobscot Nation community members. It was the belief of the Water 
Resources Program, supported by the Director of DNR, that the best 
approach was to be very proactive about keeping people as safe as 
possible. We wanted the advisory in place until we could get samples 
analyzed and have the results in hand. First we had to get a taxonomic 
identification/confirmation of which species were present. 

It was found that samples collected during the bloom contained different 
species of Anabaena who are known to produce toxins. This supported 
our desire to know definitively, so we ordered the tests for two different 
types of toxins possibly present. 


THANKFULLY NO CYANOBACTERIA TOXINS WERE 

DETECTED! 


LIFTING THE ADVISORY 

PIN Water Resources staff took some follow-up samples at points along 
the river where high concentrations of cyanobacteria were seen and 
places where people typically swim. We analyzed these samples in our lab 
using some test kits purchased from a company in Maine. These also 
showed that there were no toxins present at any location. We feel 
comfortable lifting the advisory at this time. 

IF YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS PLEASE CALL: 

DAN KUSNIERZ (8 1 7-736 1 ) OR ANGIE REED (8 1 7-7360) 


Binke Wang, CIS Specialist 


7341 







